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SOME BOSTON INTERIORS. 
By L R. Sasford. 



LTHOUGH Boston is one of the old- 
est of American cities, and in its 
older sections retains many traces 
of its comparative antiquity, still, 
the Boston of to-day is to a great 
extent anew city, having extended 
far up the Charles River in the 
section known as the 1 Back Bay, all 
of which is new, and the former 
suburbs of Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Brookline, Gharlestown and many others are now integral por- 
tions of the city, while -all the thoroughfares are lined by almost 
unbroken rows of buildings, throughout their entire length, the 
result of Boston's modern growth. In an architectural view 
probably no city in the country surpasses it, if it is equalled, in 
point of variety and beauty of execution and design. Its gov- 
ernment building is considered one of the finest in the country, 
its Trinity Church the best specimen of church architecture in 
the Union, and many more edifices might be enumerated that 
would be ornaments to any city. 

It is the purpose of the writer to introduce the reader to two 



of our model buildings, one a private residence and the other a 
model apartment building. 

RESIDENCE OF GOVERNOR OLIVER AMES. 

It. is not every capital city that can boast such a magnificent 
gubernatorial mansion as can Boston, under the present State 
administration, though in this instance the mansion belongs to 
the Governor, and not to the State. But the governor belongs 
to the State, which makes the house he lives in an object of 
general interest, especially as the city residence of our present 
Governor, the Hon. Oliver Ames, is one of the recent triumphs 
of architectural skill, and one of the finest homes in all New 
England, though they do say ■ the Governor's country seat at 
Easton is something the State may will be proud of. But this 
sketch has to do only -with his city residence. On the corner of 
Commonwealth Avenue in the Back Bay district, which avenue 
contains as large a number of magnificent homes as any 
street in any city in this country, perhaps excepting some of the 
aristocratic New York avenues, and Chester Park, stands, apart 
from neighboring houses, an imposing brown stone structure, 
fronting on Commonwealth Avenue, which arrests the eye of 
every passer by. 

There is nothing extra ornate about its interior, which is Ren- 
naissanee in style, but it immediately gives an impression of 
magnificence, and from it one is led to wonder, what treasures 
of art and beauty are contained within its walls. The Governor 
is known as one of Boston's wealthy citizens, and as a man of 
the finest taste and keenest appreciation of the beautiful in art, 
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and one naturally supposes that nothing which money could 
procure would be wanting to make his home complete. 

This house is a sort of Mecca for art connoisseurs, for it con- 
tains many of the finest specimens of the sculptor's, the potter's, 
the painter's and the weaver's arts that the world can supply. 
There are superb sets of Solon Cameo vases, Sevres vases, groups 
and single pieces of statuary, in marble and bronze, supported 



beauty. The long vestibule is ornamented with a number of 
marble busts and statues so arranged as to produce the. most 
striking effects. From this one enters a spacious hall, in which 
are vases, and an endless variety of bric-a-brac, bronzes, etc., a 
grand piano, and elaborate furnishings, perhaps the most in- 
teresting of which is an immense Chinese rug from the imperial 
palace of the late emperor of that fantastic realm, and which is 




by the..richest onyx pedestals, the finest oriental rugs and tapes- 
tries, tiie most exquisitely carved and upholstered furniture, and 
original paintings, engravings and reproductions of which in 
various forms are sold in all the picture galleries in the United 
States. 

The staircase is an architectural marvel of convenience and 



supposed to be the only article of the kind in this or any other 
country. It bears in the centre, woven in the ground in most 
fantastic shape, the Royal dragon, the insignia of the empire. 
Jt is a custom in that country that when an emperor dies all the 
furnishings of the Imperial palace are destroyed that they may 
not be polluted by ignoble contact. What would the shade of 
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the last deceased Emperor think if it could see this sacred rug 
on the floor of the residence of the chief magistrate of this com- 
monwealth? How it got here the present possessor hardly 
knows, but its genuineness is apparent to the connoisseur in such 
matters. This hall is also decorated with paintings from the 
most eminent artists, as are also the various staircase landings. 

The most interesting portions, of the mansion, and those into 
. which the casual visitor is ushered, are on the ground floor. 
From the hall we enter a spacious library, which is furnished in 
every respect. in: keeping with the balance of the house. From 
this,; occupying- a/ portion of the front, is the drawing-room, a 
representation, of which is. shown in one of the accompanying 
drawings. -This room was furnished by Herter Brothers, of New 
York," and is-in , the French Rennaissance, the features of which 
are faithfully shown. The decorations are all of the finest. The 
mlantel atr the -left -is of wood, in ivory finish and onyx, set with 
cut*, glass mirrors. In this roomTis perhaps one of the finest 
specimens of SeVres vases, to .be seen anywhere, and various other 
choice, articles well worthy, of mention. 

The other view here given is of a room designed for the 
music room',; but owing to., the superior accoustic properties of the 
hall, that apartment is now devoted, to. other uses. The friezes 
of thecmusic room are hand painted, and emblematic of the de- 
sign of the xoom. This room is the rear of the library, and is 
rather Italian Rennaissance in, its design. -Here hang several of 
the famous paintings above referred to. Beyond, through a 
portierre you enter the reception room, also a very artistic, 
apartment, and. still beyond, en 'Sudte, is the diuing-room, in 
German Rennaissance. '-'.'• 

V ■.'■...';•..'' THE TUDOR. 

.An apartment housej located on .the corner of Beacon and 
Joy streets, is one of the most conspicuous buildings in Boston. 
As we approach the common from the South, two buildings 
tower far above the trees. One of these is the State house with 
its gilded dome, and a short distance to the left rises nearly as 
high the massive building herein/described. 

The ground floor fronts are of rift face Long Meadow' sand- 
stone, and above that, the fronts are of pressed brick with mod- 
erate decoration of the same stone: The corner, is in the form 
of a circular tower, extending from the. sidewalk to the parapet 
on the roof. The Joy street front is very much broken because 
of- .the angle of the street, but. it is so planned, however, that . 
each principal room commands a full view of the common. From 
the upper rooms and roof .-of this building the most command- 
ing view in the city is obtainable, as the harbor stretches away 
to the east, and in every other direction the city and suburbs 
are distinctly visible for miles around on a clear day. 

The general exterior style is^ a free Renaissance. It is eight 
stories in height, the distance being 104 feet from the sidewalk 
to the roof. The main entrance is about in the centre of the 



Joy street front, the stonework of which is elaborately carved, 
the Tudor rose and Acanthus being the motif. The vestibule 
and entrance hall are finely finished in marble and mahogany. 

On the ground floor is an extra large suite of thirteen rooms, 
the balance of this floor being given up to the administration of 
the building in all its details. In the parlor of the suite on this 
floor is the elaborate mantel shown in this number. It is of the 
finest Italian marble, and was sculptured in Florence, Italy, for 
Mr. Augustus Thorndyke, the builder of the house formerly on 
this site, about sixty years ago. This and two other mantels are 
the only relics of the old Tudor mansion retained in this build- 
ing, which stands on the site of the old homestead. This mantel 
bears on the entablatures at the extremities of the frieze the 
Tudor rose, the family emblem, sculptured in high relief and- 
these entablatures are supported by beautifully sculptured Cary- 
atides. The central portion of the frieze represents a group in 
low relief, extended with flowing ornament of a Greek cast. 
This is, undoubtedly, one of the finest pieces of this kind of 
work in the country. 

Ascending to the first floor we enter from the main hall two 
suites, of eleven and nine room each, all treated in the architec- 
tural character of the exterior, the following kinds of woods being 
used : For parlors and chambers, pine painted ivory white, 
libraries in cherry, dining-rooms and halls in oak, the latter 
three having hardwood floors. The bath rooms are finished Jn 
marble and mahogany, and in a sanitary sense the plumbing ar- 
rangements are probably not surpassed in this country, while 
the material and workmanship, which are fully exposed, seem to 
be perfection. The ceilings of the dining-rooms are paneled in 
oak, the panels being filled with stamped asbestos. All the fire- 
places and sideboards were designed by the architect, and of 
material to correspond with the general style of the rooms. 
These suites, with the exception of some slight difference in 
height, are precisely like all the others, except that the walls of 
each are different in hangings. 

The rooms shown in accompanying drawings are the parlor 
of Mr. David Nevins, the owner of the property, on the fifth 
floor, and the dining-room in the suite of Mr. F. S. Mosely, on 
the same floor, and these are precisely like all the other parlors 
and dining rooms except in the furnishings. 

Above, in a sort of Mezzanine story, is a large drying room 
with racks for each suite, and above this a tiled roof, enclosed 
with a high balustrade and stone railing, making an excellent 
place for children to play, or the occupants to air themselves on 
a hot summer evening, or to enjoy the magnificent view at any 
time. This is the first absolutely fire proof building ever erected, 
in Boston or New England, for dwelling purposes. 

The external walls are all of brick vaulted, and the parti- 
tions are air of brick or other masonry, the floors and roof are 
of iron beams and hollow flat brick arches, wood in no instance 
performing any constructive function. 
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a manner as to leave square forms at the corners filled with 
moldings in varied depths and lengths, with suggestion of archi- 
tectural arrangement, not unsuited with figures more naturally 
associated with stalls than with gold frameworks. The somber 
effect of a smooth surface of ebony is also counteracted by this 
ornamentation, with which is united the brightening element of 
touches of gold in the form of inlaid designs filling the corner 
spaces between the oval form of_the picture itself and. the outer ; 
moldings of the frame, as well as in a narrow inner band with' 
which the painting is encircled. . ; 



ON page 217 and succeeding pages we give several designs by 
young girls belonging to the Juvenile Class at the Woman's 
Institute of Technical Design in this city. Of course they 
are very much reduced from the original working patterns, 
and naturally lack the finish which marks the drawing of the 
artists whose pens are so familiar to the readers of. the magazine, 



dwelling far beyond its cost. This making a secret of hinges is 
in the main the result of running in a rut. Again, it is anything 
but good construction for a heavy brass handle to stand alone 
on a door surrounded by woodwork instead of being supported 
by and springing from a base of its own material. We may 
refer to some oaken coal boxes, the hinges as well as the handles 
of which are sustained with ornamental scroll work, as good 
t- examples of treatment; also the surrounding of keyholes with 
ornamental brass work, the contrast of which with the wood is 
unfailingly pleasing. Whether engraved, embossed, or punched 
up, brass finger plates look generally better than other material. 
The drop handle on chests, cabinets and drawers appear in 
increasingly elegant forms. Brass establishes a good contrast 
with other metals, and in chandeliers and candelabras we have 
now dead and for gilt surfaces in this metal combined with 
copper, oxydised silver and even iron. In the introduction of 
brass in any robin, whether for furniture or mere ornament, care 
has to be taken that it is not in excess, as otherwise a garish 




DINING-ROOM IN THE SUITB OF MB. P. S. M0SKLE7 IN THE TUDOH. SEE PAGE 216. 



but in several instances they show a capacity which is surprising 
in young girls, and give evidence that the future of the Decora- 
tive Arts in this country is in the exclusive hands of no sex. 



AN accident to some of the plates illustrative of Mr. F. B. 
DeBerard's interesting series of articles on Styles in Furni- 
niture, compels us to defer the publication of the third 
chapter till our next issue. The wide spread interest felt in 
these articles as the first intelligent sketch of the development of 
historic styles yet given to American readers, renders the acci- 
dent all the more annoying. 



IT appears strange that so necessary a piece of construction as 
a hinge should be so generally hidden away and its useful 
functions made a mystery when the mechanism is so capable 
of decorative treatment. Economy or the cheapness of interior 
fittings will be suggested as a reason, but all present experience 
shows that in house selling and house letting people are willing 
to pay for artistic decoration, that it enhances the value of a 



effect is produced. The many beautiful articles in brass, articles 
of utility as well as ornament, such as lamps, now produced, 
afford a strong temptation to that excess. Where mantels or fire 
irons are mounted with this metal, and fenders either wholly or 
partially consist of it, other displays in brass should be of a 
most moderate character. 



INTERIORS are more attractive than otherwise when so con- 
structed or with furniture so arranged or the light so 
manipulated that the eye does not take in the whole at one 
time. The first effect is gained by well contrived recesses. It is 
pleasant for a visitor to gradually discover artistically disposed 
nooks. There is ample room for taste and skill in the disposal 
of_ furniture. 



SOME wood carvers never recognize the desirability of observ- 
ing any rules in executing figures or ornaments in low 
reliefs. If the subject is a panel the figures are crowded 
and sometimes confused, and no idea of lineal perspective is 



